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Context: 


1) Birth of the Society for Music Theory. 

2) Music Theory is under attack. Joseph Kerman and the New Musicology criticise formalism and 
positivism, urging to embrace criticism. 

3) Music Theorists continue working and producing in traditional ways though. 

4) Music Theory gets stronger and diversifies its areas and fields of research. 


Explanation of Kerman’s arguments: 


1) Kerman identifies Forkel and Hanslick as the pioneers of an analytical tradition in which the music is 
separated from the historic context and considers the former as autonomous. 

2) Schenker and Tovey founded schools that systematically adopted Forkel’s and Hanslick’s principles. 
Allen Forte practises a rigorous exclusion of evaluative and critical commentary, and goes further 
incorporating mathematical tools into music analysis. 

3) For Kerman analysis is no more than ideology; analysis should be ‘musico-poetic.’ 


Weaknesses in Kerman’s arguments: 


1) “... partisan portrayal of the field of Music Theory.” The argument that analysis is ideology is an empty 
statement because “it overlooks its own biases and risks becoming mere tautology.” 

2) “... less than nuanced explication of Schenker’s analytical technique.” Kerman’s alternatives to 
Scheneker’s analysis were false; Schenker produced musico-poetic analyses. 

3) “... failure to recognise analysts’ declared objectives.” Twentieth-century descriptions of nineteenth- 
century analysts’ principles have been exaggerated and/or misunderstood, presenting partial portions of 
their arguments; on the argument about the autonomy of the piece of music “the point... is not wether a 
work is autonomous... but when in the analytical process it is appropriate to set it up as such for particular 
heuristic purposes;” the pedagogical value of analysis is completely overlooked. 


Kerman’s true objectives: 

1) Kerman did not mean ‘to get out of analysis, but ‘out from under. This meant less formalism, 
empiricism, and positivism, and analysis done mediated via history, aesthetics, and criticism. 

2) Kerman considered analysis as ‘the most deeply satisfying of all known critical systems.’ 


Agawu’s inquiry and arguments: 


Analysis must be separated from theory in order to capture its real nature, without denying that 
all analyses are based on some theory. 
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What is analysis? 


1) Ian Bent’s definition: “Music analysis is that part of the study of music which takes as its starting-point 
the music itself rather than external factors.” 

2) “... analysis is ideally permanently open...” 

3) “... analysis is dynamic and on-going...” 

4) “... analysis is subject only to provisional closure.” 


The aims of analysis: 
1) Analysis aids perception: 

“Detailed and intensive scrutiny of a work brings one into close contact with the musical material, 
leaving the analyst permanently transformed by the experience. No subsequent hearing of the work can fail 
to reflect this new, heightened awareness of its elements.” (p. 270) 

Walter Riezler wrote: “What the ‘analysis’ of music can do for us... is this, and this only: it can 
sharpen the ear of the unperceptive listener in such a way as to enable him to appreciate the music’s organic 
growth; and it can therefore teach him to hear better, and so to intensify his impressions of what he hears, 
and not to substitute for an adventure of the living spirit a process of conscious thought... But the only way 
to accomplish this task is to confine the analysis strictly to the musical facts, and to try and explain by 
reference to the inner laws of music.” (p. 270) 

“. confine the analysis to the strictly musical facts and produce explanations that are governed by 
‘the inner laws of music’.” (pp. 270-1) 

“. analysis teaches the unperceptive listener to hear better... it sharpens his ear, and makes him 
appreciate music’s organic growth.” (p. 271) 

“There is, however, no final state to hearing, only the latest state... it is not what you hear but what 
you can learn to hear that matters.” (p. 271) 

“. that analysis enables us to hear better is to say something in the way of an invitation or 
exhortation, not to place a binding requirement on the work of analysis.” (p. 271) 


2) Analysis is the only intellectual activity that can lead us to the ‘truth content’ of the piece: 

“Adorno, however, intended nothing straight-forward by the idea of truth content, and while some 
might insist that there be a specifiable set of conditions for truth if the concept is to have minimum utility, 
there is a sense in which the essential gesture of hinting at or inviting a particular journey of discovery, is 
just as valuable, if not more valuable than settling the score with a series of closed truth statements.” (p. 
271) 

Adorno states “Analysis is no mere stopgap, but is an essential element of art itself... It aims at that 
which... is the truly [‘musical’] in [music], and the truly [musical] is that which defies translation... No 
analysis is of any value if it does not terminate in the truth content of the work, and this, for its part, is 
mediated through the work’s technical structure.” (p. 271) 

“... performers and analysts are united investigating the ‘inner relationships of the work’. The 
performer’s task is an investigation of ‘what is essentially contained within the composition’. Getting at 
structure, or more specifically, immanent structure, is an essential part of the analyst’s task, for the analyst 
is concerned above all with ‘structural hearing’.” (p. 271-2) 

“The analyst must not run away from asking why a particular relationship, event or process occurs; 
nor must she or he be distracted by investigations into compositional process, investigations that only tell us 
what has been ‘put into’ the work. The analyst must not be distracted by questions of intentionality, as when 
sceptics wonder whether the composer was conscious of relationships unearthed by the analyst.” (p. 270) 
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“Analysis is not mere description, nor is it bound by a consideration of wholes or of totality; it could 
just as legitimately concern itself with parts or fragments.” (p. 272) 

“According to Adorno, the challenges and rewards of exploring the truth content of a composition are 
at the most productive in the study of masterpieces. Composers such as Bach, Beethoven, Mahler and 
especially Webern, who set things in motion, who make possible other possibilities, and who are thus, in a 
historical sense, origins or fountainheads, may be described, in Foucault’s words, as founders of 
discursivity. They are ‘not just [composers] of their own works. They have produced something else: the 
possibilities and the rules for the formation of other [musical texts].’” (p. 272) 

Truth content “is not a summary of the piece, be it verbal, diagrammatical or symbolic.” (p. 273) 

However, those types of summaries may contain conventional truths, which “are not identical with 
Adorno’s truth content, which must be understood not as a concrete presence that can be beheld but as a 
constantly receding target, an object that becomes more elusive the closer one gets to it.” (p. 273) 

“... the truth content is only mediated by the technical structure; the technical structure’s objects, its 
products, do not constitute the truth content even if they participate in its articulation.” (p. 273) 

“The truth content is not necessarily a literal, empirical truth but rather a dynamic, motivating truth 
designed partly to anchor listening in specific socio-cultural and historical moments even while -and this is 
the paradox of it- releasing the analyst from the dubious responsibility of having to establish the 
authenticity of the analysis.” (p. 273) 

“... analysis is most productively understood and practised as a mode of performance and as a mode 
of composition.” (p. 273) 


Analysis as Performance 


“... even the most routine preparation of a composition for performance demands prior analytical 
reflection, generally of an informal sort. The claim that analysis aids performance is therefore not 
controversial.” (p. 274) 


Inexact parallels: 

1) “... analytical knowledge, whatever it is, is not necessarily cumulative, just as performance knowledge 
is not necessarily cumulative... analysis, like performance, entails a fresh engagement, a re- 
enactment, not an aggregation of facts about previous enactments, even if these provide hints for a 
current proceeding... The aim of the 50" analysis of the ‘Appassionata’ is not to add incrementally to 
the previous 49 (although it can do that); it is rather to provide the analyst with an opportunity to 
make the ‘Appassionata’ his or her own.” (p. 274) 


“_.. different analyses notice different things, and different methods of analysis different aspects of a 
composition, so it is possible to show that one analysis exceeds a previous one from a specific point of 
view. And no doubt some analysts are motivated by a desire to demonstrate the poverty of a previous 
analysis, or the greater explanatory scope of their own theory. But I believe that the more 
fundamental motivation lies in the desire to inhabit temporarily a certain sonic world - and to enjoy 
the sensuous of so doing.” (pp. 274-5) 


“In the analytical moment, we push through the labyrinth of technical structure towards Adorno’s 
truth content. We push forward in a compositional mode, playing with elements, rearranging to see 
what might have been, and entering into rigorous speculation about music as intentional discourse. 
We look vigilantly for relations, connections, and ways of relating and connecting. This is hands-on, 
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parasitic inquiry of the first order. It guarantees nothing save the pleasure -or edification, if you 
want to get pious about it- of doing.” (p. 275) 


“The value of analysis should not rest on the accumulation of analytic discourses... Analysis is at most 
vital when it denies history and precedent.” (p. 275) 


“(...) beyond its most superficial manifestations, analytical knowledge resists verbal summary.” (p. 
275) 


“Is not the written analysis itself already a diminution of the analytical experience? Imagine... asking 
a violinist who has just return backstage after a riveting performance of, say, the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto, to summarise the performance in words? What words could possibly convey the dimensions 
of such an act?” (p. 275) 


“A good analysis leads you back to the composition; you re-enter that world, reconsider its making, 
and resume the process of exploration. The outcome may be silent speech or inner speaking, not 
sound.” (p. 275) 


“To conclude... that what an analysis shows is that a particular composition is saturated with Z- 
related hexachords, or that the first movement of the ‘Waldstein’ composes out a 3-line - this is to 
trivialise the whole rich experience by bowing to the pressures of verbal representation.” (p. 275) 


“The hands-on nature of analysis stems from the fact that the knowledge it produces is not 
necessarily objective or replicable, like an archival report, but subjective, an invitation to a way of 
perceiving.” (p. 276) 


“... it may be that analysis is ideally an oral genre, and that, within the complex dynamics of orality, it 
achieves a depth that is not available within the written tradition. In this sense, too, analysis and 
performance are very much alike. Effective verification of analytical claims in the classroom demands 
regular recourse to the sounds being analysed, if not in actuality then imaginatively.” (p. 276) 


No matter how analysis is practised, “the oral/aural home of music analysis has an effect on the 
kind of knowledge produced.” (p. 277) 


Jean-Jacques Nattiez emphasises however the importance of written knowledge: “Could music 
analysis be an oral genre, or even an oral tradition? It must face the following problem: no analysis is 
truly rigorous unless written down (Granger), an epistemological elaboration of the adage ‘Verba 
volant, scripta manent’, since the record of the analysis enables it to be checked: once it is written 
down, it is possible to review, criticise and go beyond an analysis. Even with a very elaborate oral 
analysis, the listener has the physical problem of being unable to retain everything. If the teacher 
manages to give the impression of having penetrated the work deeply, the listener will be left with a 
positive ‘aura’, but a cumulative advancement of knowledge cannot be developed on the basis of 
impressions.” (p. 277) 


: Jean-Jacques Nattiez, ‘Varése’s “Density 21.5”: a Study in Semiological Analysis’, trans. Anna Barry, Music Analysis, 1/iii 
(2004), p. 244. 
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Analysis as composition 


“Analysis, like composition, is a form of making, of doing, of constructing... no tradition of musical 
composition has managed to escape the dimension of doing. And just as composition is a hands-on activity, 
so is analysis.” (p. 277) 

“... If you consider that the making of such [Schenkerian] graphs sometimes encourages the 
discretionary inscription of motifs and themes, which in turn betrays an incipient artistic impulse —however 
tentative- then it is obvious that we are not talking simply about data but about performed data.” (p. 278) 

“Most important... is the extent to which analysis is always already composition. If music is a form of 
language, then we might expect analysts to speak that language. To speak music as a language requires that 
one be in position to make statements in music using the appropriate idiolect... the ability to speak music as 
a mother tongue should be a requirement for proper an insightful analysis.” (p. 278) 

“Alertness to what might have been has proved to be an important tool in music analysis. When 
skilfully constructed, fictions can serve a powerful explanatory function. Knowing when to deploy them calls 
for imagination and judgment. And the ability to construct a plausible fiction calls for elementary 
compositional skill.” (p. 278) 

“Alertness to what might have been, itself enabled by a native and spontaneous compositional 
instinct, has proved to be an asset in some areas of analytical research, notably the understanding of 
chromaticism and musical phraseology, and -specifically- for outing the hidden in Hans Keller’s functional 
analysis.” (p. 278-9) 

“...analysing entails composing.” (p. 279) 

“... because fictions are the ultimate facilitators of truth-telling, because they are sites for 
unconstrained imagining, fictional musical-conceptual constructs are precisely what we need in order to 
enter the most productive speculations in and about music. Imaginatively composed explanatory props 
provide access to a work’s truth content.” (p. 279) 


Conclusions. 


“(...) have tried to restore a vision of music analysis that stresses its affinities with performance and 
composition without denying its autonomy.” (p. 279) 

“(...) analysis is like performance and also like composition. Performance, an in-time rendition based 
on a variable period of preparation, stakes a claim to presentness, to the here and now as ultimate site for 
entering certain speculations in and about music. It gives pleasure to the performer and edifies the listener. 
Although it makes epistemological points indirectly, its aim is not to explain or teach as such; it is rather to 
overwhelm, entertain, amuse, challenge, move, enable indeed to explore the entire range of emotions, if not 
in actuality then very definitely in simulated form, at a second level of articulation, so to speak. And 
composition as the art of making, of putting together, shares with analysis the speaking of music as a 
language.” (pp. 279-80) 

These parallels and affinities of analysis release the analyst from the obligation of organising 
knowledge “according to institutional paradigms that are insensitive to the peculiar materiality of music.” 
(p. 280) 
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